SHAWSHANK ANALYSIS 


Please mention these are Shawshank Redemption thoughts by Ari Binus (you don't have to 
discuss the pronunciation aspect of it, but for your knowledge, my first name is pronounced like 
the letters R and E -- so, "R-E" but without a pause in between, meaning, not like you're saying 
the initials R.E., but more of a flow, like "Arree" -- emphasis on the "Ar" syllable -- and last name 
Binus rhymes with the name Linus) 


And remember -- "Dufresne" is pronounced "Doo-frain" or "Doo-frane" 
IT's NOT PRONOUNCED DOO-FREZZ-KNEE, IT'S DU-FRAIN, okay? 


And Andy's arc is not as much about taking control in itself, as it is about learning that being a 
closed book in the spirit of protecting himself and not reaching out to others are emotional walls 
that literally and figuratively land him in a prison. 


(Also | like the idea of starting out discussing this as "Today we're going to be taking a deep dive 
into the film The Shawshank Redemption) (And try to avoid repeating points unless something 
really connects back to a later point you touch upon) (and even if it needs to exceed 15 or 20 
minutes in length as a discussion in order to touch upon everything, go for it!) 


I'd also love it if you'd cover the relevance to the bigger themes of each and every little 
connection mentioned as well, such as the opening Lyrics by The Ink Spots, the parallels of 
Figaro, the Exodus detail, the significance of get busy livin' or get busy dyin’ as it relates to how 
our emotional walls meant to protect us so we can live become the walls of personal prisons 
that are more like death in how they prevent us from truly living our lives, how the note of the 
harmonica quietly creeps into the film's score at the moment in which Red's decisions to allow 
himself some hope is about to pay off --and any other such details herein. (Not all this needs to 
be mentioned up front, I'm just suggesting that all these things and anything else like them get 
mentioned in a way that weaves throughout the discussion at the appropriate points in the 
discussion) 


lastly, in discussing this, please try to avoid getting into patterns where the two people 
discussing this begin to sort of finish each other's sentences of go back and forth, back and 
forth, each adding a tiny little extra though on top of the last. It starts to sound less like 
discussion and more like a poem read by two people with each taking turns, or a skit, or a 
variety act or something. More real, thoughtful points and responses all the way through with a 
logical flow to the conversation. Thanks! 


Okay, so here it all is, however disorderly -- 


On the surface one might assume the movie The Shawshank Redemption resonates for a good 
amount of people because unjustly accused Andy escapes the prison, exacts his revenge on 


the warden, and to add to the idea that the movie is generally about “hope” is the icing on the 
cake that by the movie’s end, Andy’s friend Red gets out and goes and finds Andy. In a sense 
all that’s definitely right, but | think the reason it resonates so much is something much deeper 
under the surface, and very tightly interwoven, and threaded throughout — the fact that this 
movie isn’t actually so much about the physical prison and the escape from it, its about the 
prison inside ourselves we each carry around with us everywhere we go, a prison of our own 
making or at least of our own keeping, and until we recognize that personal prison, we’re not 
free even if we’re out of Shawshank. 


So Andy’s personal prison | exists in how he’s closed off from the world, he’s like a closed book 
to people. He’s crazy smart, incredibly calculating and methodical, and he plays his cards 
extremely close to the chest —maybe a little too close. He doesn't let anyone in, and it’s not just 
that this attribute drove his wife away and into the arms of another man, it’s also what got him 
sent to prison for his wife’s murder on what was otherwise completely circumstantial evidence. 
“You strike me as a particularly cold fish Mr. Dufresne,” the judge tells him at the sentencing. “It 
chills my blood just to look at you.” The judge specifically uses the term cold fish in the opening 
courtroom scene. 


Red’s personal prison lies in his having given up hope he can survive on the outside, his having 
given up hope he has any value to add, and in how this has year after year increasingly 
reinforced his growing belief that hope “has no use on the inside,” that he’s no longer made for 
the outside world, that he’s “an institutional man now,” and that “hope can drive a man crazy.” In 
a handful of parole hearings throughout the course of the film Red tries to claim he’s entirely 
rehabilitated, but the parole board isn’t buying it — Red is not convincing, because he’s not 
sincere, and in that he sabotages himself because he really doesn’t even have the hope to 
believe he’d make it open the outside. The longer this goes on, the more he’s reinforcing the 
walls of his personal prison in addition to the physical one. 


And also, just the same as so many of his fellow inmates whose belief in being “an institutional 
man” reinforces their view of the thing, the longer Red remains at Shawshank, the truer this 
actually becomes, because after all, wnat happens to his elderly friend Brooks? Brooks is finally 
paroled from Shawshank, now an old, used up, lonely con who by that time really doesn’t even 
want to be let out; by then the poor old man surely is institutionalized, he’s completely terrified, 
and he doesn’t understand the world anymore at all, never mind his own place in it. He’s left 
essentially free-falling in the dark of a bottomless pit of isolated fear. Is it any wonder he hangs 
himself? He figures no one’s going to kick up a fuss over an old con like him anyway. Brooks 
had been at Shawshank too long; Shawshank let him out, but he’d long given up on any hope of 
being able to live on the outside, and inside himself he’d made the prison his home, so being 
out no longer meant he was free. To be clear, at no moment s Brooks elated to be set free. 


Andy basically tries to tell Red the importance of hope — he puts it in terms of how music 
"reminds us." In fact this is so much his perspective, he doesn’t even realize other people don’t 
plainly understand it the same way until he sees how his fellow inmates react to his talking 
about it. After two weeks’ time in the hole for pulling the stunt of broadcasting Mozart’s Marriage 


of Figaro over the prison PA system, he’s returned to the general prison population where joins 
them at their table in the mess hall, telling them it was the easiest time he ever did because it 
was just him and Mr. Mozart — not thanks to an actual record player, but because of how, no 
matter what, the music was there to keep him company in his head and heart. “They can’t take 
THAT from you,” Andy tells them, initially assuming it’s a given they all understand just the same 
way he does, but he quickly comes to realize he’s met with blank stares. “...Don’t you guys feel 
that way about music?” 


“I used to play the harmonica as a younger man, but it didn’t seem to make much sense in 
here,” Red tells him. Andy says, “Here’s where it makes the MOST sense — so we don’t forget.” 


“Forget?” 


Andy says, “That there are places in the world that aren’t made of stone, that there’s something 
INSIDE that they can’t get to.” Red looks extremely unhappy— threatened even. This is a 
dangerous idea to him; he doesn’t want to hear any more of what he already knows Andy‘s 
saying. But he asks what Andy’s talking about anyway, probably to draw it out of Andy in order 
to admonish Andy for Andy’s sake, or at least to warn Andy against the danger of waving it in 
anyone else’s face, this useless, maddening thing Andy’s about to say outright. “Hope,” Andy 
forges on, despite reading Red’s face loud and clear. Red is visibly heated. He tells Andy hope’s 
got no use at Shawshank, it can drive a man crazy, and he’d best forget about hope. 


Andy tells Red, “Like Brooks did?” Red has had enough, and he leaves the table. 


A few scenes later, after another half-hearted Parole board hearing effort, Red gets rejected for 
parole again. Andy gives him a parole rejection present — it’s a harmonica. “You gonna play it?” 
Red seems touched, but he says “Not just now,” and he slides it into his shirt pocket. He and 
Andy may have recovered from their mess hall rift over harmonicas and hope, but no, still Red’s 
not ready to play even a little bit of music, not ready to foster even a little bit of hope. 


Or is he? The next scene is lights out in the cell block. Red sits in his cell as the lights shut off, 
and there in the dark, a little light of a different kind — Red puts the harmonica to his lips and 
just blows gently. A single, small note of music, but a note nonetheless. Just a few scenes back 
he’s said playing music makes no sense on the inside, he’s made clear that if music is hope 
then playing music has no place at Shawshank, and yet here, albeit privately, he’s just played a 
note. And a little bit of his own personal prison walls might have now cracked just a little bit too. 


It eventually comes about that Andy has finally had it. We almost think maybe he himself has 
given up hope. He talks about his personal prison even if he doesn’t state it in those terms 
obviously —he speaks of it in speaking of how he drove his wife away by being a closed book, 
and he says that’s why she died, because of him, because she needed closeness and he was 
too closed off to people to show her his feelings and warmth for her (“a particularly cold fish” in 
numerous situations where being the opposite is ever so critical). He tells Red if Red ever gets 


out, to go find something he’s buried under a special rock by a stone wall in a field. “I want you 
to have it,” he says. 


Andy escapes prison. Okay, sure — hooray for hope and freedom and revenge on the 
despicable warden. Sure, that’s all super feel-good stuff, but the feeling is only so great because 
it's loaded with allllll this other stuff, which washes over us in a super impactful way even if, 
analytically, it goes right over our heads the first twenty-five times. 


But the thing also is, it doesn’t quite feel thoroughly satisfying yet, even though Andy’s now free 
and revenge has been got. That’s because there are some things that still need addressing. 


Andy is kind of free, but not really, fully free. He’s free because he’s free from Shawshank, and 
in a greater way, he’s almost become even more free because he’s basically escaped his 
personal prison — he’s finally become a little more of an open book, in that he’s told the most 
important remaining person in his life how to find him, in order to at least create the smallest 
chance that that person, with whom he now uniquely shares so much history not many others 
will ever understand or relate to, can possibly seek him out and join him to remain in his life. 
Without that, Andy’s still alone; his personal prison sentence might cost him beyond all this 
anyway, because it now all depends if Red will escape Red’s own personal prison too. 


Back to Red: Andy’s gone now. A bright bird flapped into Red’s cage, made Red see the cage, 
and the cage is all the more dull now that the bird’s gone. Now Red is kind of stuck in limbo, 
trapped between worlds — Shawshank is no longer home to him, so despite his fear of 
belonging anywhere but on the inside due to his having given up hope for so long, part of him 
sincerely knows Shawshank is no longer his place either, and so his telling the parole board “l 
don’t really just don’t give a shit” is actually the first sincere thing he’s ever said to them, the first 
real sign of internal change. Whether it's this or if it's the fact that, as Red speculates to Andy 
earlier on in the film, "They'll let me out one day, when I'm just an old and used up con with a 
few marbles rolling around upstairs" -- it’s what gets him released. 


Now he’s out. The world is big and scary and he has no one, no place — the exact reason he 
gave up on hope during all that time at Shawshank and insisted his place was on the inside as 
an institutional man. But he knows backwards is no longer possible either. He could knock over 
a liquor store and go back inside, but because that bright bird flapped into his cage, that doesn’t 
work for him anymore either. So Red’s limbo really is a serious problem —he doesn't belong on 
the outside, he doesn't belong in the inside. Brooks was here and he took a certain way out — is 
that exit door the same for Red? But that bright bird. There’s one other option for Red Brooks 
didn’t have. There is one place Red now does belong, and one place only: really it's just 
wherever Andy is, if he can ever possibly find him. Impossible, it seems. Hopeless. 


But actually Andy left Red with something — he did tell him one thing. He told him to go find 
something. Is there even a small hope that that thing might be the key Red needs to get to the 
one place he belongs? The little bit of hope Red has finally, reluctantly allowed himself, the little 
bit that might be just enough to drive him crazy or drive him to take the Brooks way out, is it also 


just enough hope to believe there is in fact something for him in the world, if only he can find 
that thing Andy told him to find? Should he drive himself mad entertaining the minuscule, 
unlikely hope he'll find that thing and that, whatever that thing might be, it will actually make any 
difference? Red's out of Shawshank, and he’s falling, falling endlessly in the dark just the same 
as Brooks; is he going to perish from fear, and loneliness, and lack of hope? Or can that one 
crack in the walls of his personal prison, signified in that one note he played one night, become 
an entire prison break? Can that single sign of just a little hope rekindled, that single harmonica 
note, become an entire melody? 


Here’s what | believe clinches it all. 


Red goes and finds the stone wall in the field — just the one Andy described. As he makes his 
way along the wall toward the place where he'll find buried everything he needs to go join the 
one living person in all the world who really knows him, the film’s music score gently makes its 
way into the scene, and among the various instruments selected for the music that plays here 
as Red walks slowly toward hope rewarded, toward the key to finding his place of belonging in 
an otherwise frightening world, whatever those other instruments in the accompaniment are, 
suddenly one additional instrument begins to join. It comes quietly creeping into the music a few 
moments after the rest. 


It's a harmonica. 


This ties the entire film together really well. Andy breaks free of his personal prison by becoming 
more of an open book, in being able to say to Red, not so much in words, but in actions, “I need 
you,” and Red breaks free of his own personal prison, first, in how his lack of hope and fear of 
the outside were no longer enough to sabotage his parole, and then further, in how he allows 
himself enough hope to go find those tools Andy left behind so they can reunite across the 
border in Mexico. 


Shawshank’s writing and film craft is almost completely airtight, brilliantly deliberate, so 
beautiful, and so incredibly powerful. And obviously it extends beyond Andy and Red — | 
suspect most of us carry around a personal prison wherever we go, and that’s the only reason 
any of it feels like it matters. It just hits us right in the face that way; it probably hits people even 
without their consciously thinking through all these little ins and outs specifically, maybe even 
more so due to the thinking about being largely subconscious, and while it’s simply 
“experienced” as a living, breathing thing, the details are all right there and some part of us 
senses them whether we completely know it or not. 


In the end, Andy and Red truly did make it to freedom. Brooks got out but he was never really 
free. 


Andy's note hidden under the rock with the money and so on (that Red finds when he goes 
searching the hayfields as per Andy's instructions) mentions something that is the reverse 
image of how, while in Shawshank, Red told him hope’s got no use at Shawshank, it can drive a 
man crazy, and that he’d best forget about hope -- Andy's note says, among other things, that 
hope is a good thing, maybe the best of things, and if he's come this far, maybe he's willing to 
go alittle farther. "You remember the name of the town, don't you?" Zihuatanejo. (pronounced 
say-watt-an-ay-hoe) (And by the way, Dufresne is pronounced Doo-frain) 


It seems that music is key to the movie’s theme about hope. Red won't play the harmonica on 
the inside, saying it doesn’t seem to make much sense in there, while Andy says it made 
solitary easy time because music gives you hope—it reminds you there are places in the world 
that aren’t made of stone, as Shawshank is, and that there’s something inside that they can’t get 
to, that they can’t touch— hope. 


So in the film, music equals hope, and that’s the reason Red gave up on the harmonica. Red 
doesn’t even want to hear the word hope. Red’s first steps toward embracing hope surface 
when Andy gives him a harmonica as a parole rejection present, and Red won't play it, but then 
that night by himself in his cell at lights out, Red blows just a single, quiet note through it before 
the scene fades to black. 


Near the end of the film Red is finally, willingly seeking hope so as to not wind up like 
Brooks—the old con who was paroled but then hung himself to escape the feeling of having no 
one and drowning in fear. Following the instructions Andy gave him before making his escape, 
Red goes looking for the stone wall by the tree in the field Andy described. When he finds it and 
walks along the wall toward the tree, the orchestral instruments of the movie’s music score that 
wander into the scene in that moment are joined by... 


...the gentle sound of a harmonica. red’s been out of Shawshank for some time, but the sound 
of that harmonica signals Red’s hope finally setting him free for real. 


And that last bit there seems to indicate there’s a theme to The Shawshank Redemption even 
greater than Hope—at its core, in a bigger way, | think the story is actually about the prison each 


of us makes for ourselves, and it’s a prison we bring with us wherever we go. If we don’t 
overcome our fears, we're not free no matter where we are. 


Andy’s inability to be an open book left his wife feeling unneeded, drove her into the arms of 
another, gave the judge at Andy’s trial the sense that Andy was a particularly cold fish, and 
landed Andy in prison. Those emotional walls of Andy’s became the physical walls of 
Shawshank, and those emotional walls—his inability to show others what they meant to him and 
how much he needed others—would’ve left Andy sentenced to aloneness the rest of his life 
even after his escape, had he not tried to get Red to see hope, and had he not left Red 
instructions that essentially were his way of telling Red “I need my friend.” Likewise, Red would 
have been forever sentenced to the hopelessness he’d become resigned to accept as “an 
institutional man” and the aloneness he faced on the outside, if he’d not overcome his fear to 
put his hopes into following Andy’s instructions. 


And Brooks, Brooks got out, but he knew only fear, and as a result he was never really free. 


Brooks didn’t have enough hope left in him to not let the fear consume him once he was on the 
outside. That was his real prison, which would follow him even beyond Shawshank’s walls. Red 
didn’t believe in hope either — Andy started talking about hope because of how Mozart’s Figaro 
Opera was in his head and his heart to sustain him during his time in the hole, and Red told 
Andy he’d given up the harmonica on the inside, which eventually led to his saying hope has no 
use on the inside. His prison within himself was similar to that of Brooks. Andy encouraged 
Red’s hope first with the harmonica gift —a small initial step for Red in how, when alone, Red 
finally agreed to blow into it just once, even if just softly, at lights out in the cell block that night. 
And Andy then further encourages Red’s hope with the invitation to join him so that with their 
shared experience and friendship they wouldn’t have to be alone the world. 


It was encouragement enough so that when Red got out and was teetering on the same fearful 
precipice as Brook had, there was that bit of hope to for Red to cling to, and to embrace if Red 
would only finally let go entirely of his fear to have hope. When he goes searching for the wall 
and tree, the music score plays softly in the background, and when he finally finds the right wall 
and tree, the sound of a harmonica faintly eases its way into that soft background music. And 
then Andy’s note — “Hope is a good thing Red; maybe the best of things.” 


And Andy didn’t just encourage Red, Red also encouraged Andy. Andy was convicted at least 
partly because he was a closed book — “A particularly cold fish, it chills my blood just to look at 
you,” the judge told him before hammering the gavel. The same reason he lost his wife — being 
closed off drove her into someone else’s arms “and that’s why she died,” he says. 


If he hadn't “opened his book” enough to tell Red about the wall and the tree, and to leave those 
breadcrumbs for Red, he would’ve been all alone too, just as he’d always been with his prison 
— his being a closed book. 


It’s so interesting how Andy said music, a.k.a. hope, reminds us there are places in the world 
that aren’t made of stone (like Shawshank’s walls) —that there’s something inside they can’t 
take from you —and at the same time, the story of Shawshank is in a way more about the 
prisons we each make for ourselves and carry within us whatever we go than it is about 
Shawshank’s actual walls of stone. 


| love the irony there, it’s beautiful. Also interesting that Andy’s position as a bookkeeper for the 
warden almost had him trapped forever. 


It’s that also, come to think about it, it’s the same thing Andy’s doing during the trial at the start 
there too - it might be partly that he’s disassociated, but my impression is that he essentially 
gets convicted because, in combination with the circumstantial evidence, he strikes the judge 
and jury as “a particularly cold fish”, when actually he’s just being a closed book to them all as 
his go-to defense mechanism. But that defense mechanism is also his prison - it’s what drives 
his wife into the arms of another, and it’s what lands him in literal prison as well. His real prison 
break isn’t his escape from Shawshank, it’s the fact that his effort to leave a trail for Red to 
follow against his typical closed-book behavior. If Andy hadn't done that - if he hadn’t done what 
was essentially saying “I need you, old friend” - he would’ve been physically free, but still 
trapped by isolation, without anyone in his life he shared any sort of history with. To me that 
sounds like prison even if you’re no longer behind bars. And Red, he’s got his own thing when it 
comes to personal prisons - his has to do with fear as a defense mechanism just like Andy’s 
does, but his is something about daring to hope he has a place in the world outside of 
Shawshank, and a chance at a life worth living. That’s where the whole harmonica thing comes 
into play and why it’s in the music score when he finds the stone wall with the tree. 


| think we’re supposed to experience what a cold fish he seems to be, and then the gradual 
discovery of how curiously thoughtful he is for a murderer—the stuff beneath his cold protective 
outer shell—is supposed to raise our eyebrows and give us enough to be able to hang in there 
with him and sympathize enough until we do find out for sure that he’s innocent, and so that it’s 
a bigger deal to us and more dramatically impactful when we do get that confirmation we’ve 
started to suspect 


The opening song of the film says it all -- Andy is in his car, drinking and loading his gun, and 
the song lyrics are: 


If | Didn't Care by The Ink Spots 


If | didn't care more than words can say 

If | didn't care, would | feel this way? 

If this isn't love then why do | thrill? 

And what makes my head go ‘round and ‘round 
While my heart stands still? 


If | didn't care, would it be the same? 

Would my every prayer begin and end with just your name? 
And would I be sure that this is love beyond compare? 
Would all this be true if | didn't care for you? 


If | didn't care 

Honey child, more than words can say 

If | didn't care 

Would | feel this way? 

Darlin’ if this isn't love 

Then why do | thrill so much? 

And what is it that makes my head go 'round and ‘round 
While my heart just stands still so much? 


If | didn't care would it be the same? 

Would my every prayer begin and end with just your name? 
And would I be sure that this is love beyond compare? 
Would all this be true if | didn't care for you? 


Andy couldn't show his feelings for his wife, but both he and she suffered because he couldn't 
show them. He kept himself guarded in that way, but that became his prison -- making him alone 
figuratively, and literally, in how his seemingly cold, closed-book demeanor drove his wife into 
another man's arms, and literally, in how because she was with the other man when a burglar 
happened by, she was murdered and the murder was pinned on Andy, landing him in prison. His 
being a closed book and emotionally unreadable contributes even to his sentencing, as it 
causes the judge and jury to so readily see Andy as a "cold fish". So he ends up literally alone, 
and with his emotional walls intended to protect him having led to his cell walls that imprisoned 
him. His arc is about learning to let go of the thing with which he'd always intended to protect 
himself that wound up being the thing that isolated him and harmed him -- being a closed book 
in order to protect himself will keep him imprisoned even after he breaks out of Shawshank 
prison -- just the same as what happened to Brooks -- if he can't overcome it and leave 
breadcrumbs (the thing buried in the field under the rock) for his friend Red to follow, to join him 
if Red ever gets out on parole. Red and Andy need each other because, how do you not feel 
alone in the world after decades in prison and no one on the outside who truly understands your 
experience and has history with you? For Red it's the same sort of character arc, but in a 
different way -- Red has become an institutional man; he's given up on any hope that he should 
ever get paroled, because what use would he have on the outside? The world has no place for 
him. He protects himself by not allowing himself hope. When Andy speaks of music as 
something within us that no one can take from us, and speaks of it in terms of hope, Red 
actually grows angry, telling Andy, "Hope can drive a man crazy in here. There's no place for 
hope on the inside. You'd best forget all about hope." To which Andy says, "Like Brooks did?" 
Because Brooks was paroled and, being an insitutional man with no use on the outside, he had 
no hope and so he hung himself. Andy is telling Red that living without hope is not living, it's a 
death sentence. When Red does get out, and only because the parole board sees he old and 
used up and has no hope -- (basically exactly what Red says to Andy earlier on in the film: 
"They'll let me out one day, when I'm an old, used-up con with a marble or two rolling around 
upstairs") -- Red is faced with a choice of giving into fear and not allowing himself hope, which is 
not living, or taking the leap to allow himself hope and to follow the breadcrumbs Andy has left 
him, which might be the way to something more positive and to a means to actually live and not 
exist in fear to such an extent that a person might be driven to hang themselves like Brooks did. 


It's as if Brooks is a representation of the choice Red must make to escape his personal prison 
the way Andy has escaped a personal prison in his own way. Red must realize that his choice is 
between facing the fear of hoping and having hopes crushed and what that can do to a man, but 
maybe living for having allowed himself hope, or staying safe and allegedly protecting himself by 
not allowing himself hope, which is not living at all and just existing in fear -- figurative death that 
might even lead to literal death as it did with Brooks. At the end of the movie Red's voiceover 
echoes what Andy said when Andy was talking to Red just before escaping Shawshank -- "Get 
busy livin’, or get busy dyin". Really, the message is not just to take action, but maybe more 


importantly, to realize how you think you’re protecting your ability to live with certain walls you 
build around yourself, but that’s actually how you figuratively “get busy dyin”, and maybe as 
precursor to bringing about your literal death as well. Those allegedly protective walls are more 
of a living death that actually keeps you from living life in earnest. And in order to take action, 
before we ever can take action, we have to recognize this and let go of those protections that 
are actually suffocating us with the seeming safety of avoiding harms we fear await us. 


As a side note, another interesting point -- When Andy says that to Red -- "Get busy livin’, or get 
busy dyin" -- what that is that Andy is finding the fire inside to finally go for it -- to execute his 
escape plan he's been working on in secret for years and years. He's had enough, he's been 
pushed to his limit, and it's now or never - no more hesitating. Red of course doesn't know this, 
and interprets it as that Andy is going to go the way of Brooks. Red even tells the other of their 
little clique, "I'm really worried about him. He's not himself, talkin' funny." And Heywood, another 
of their clique, says "Oh Lord, Andy came down to the loading dock, asking for a length of rope." 
They are all thinking "rope" = "noose", and they're all thinking "Brooks", who hung himself. As 
the audience we think the same as them. But it's actually the opposite. 


Another interesting point -- while the big moment for music and the concept of hope seems to 
be the moment Andy broadcasts Mozart's Marriage of Figaro over the prison's PA system, that's 
really just the beginning, and the harmonica is what really drives the point home. beyond the 
thing about the single note played on the harmonica (a gift from Andy for Red's parole rejection 
present, and a follow-up on their somewhat heated conversation about music and hope), not to 
be missed is how, at the moment in which hope is about to pay off for Red because of the leap 
he finally takes -- searching the hayfields of Buxton and walking along the wall to the tree Andy 
described, to find that thing under the rock -- what instrument's music just subtly makes its way 
into the film score during that scene? For the first time in the entire film score, the soft and 
subtle notes of a harmonica. 


Additionally though, it's interesting that the Marriage of Figaro involves themes that loosely 
parallel Andy's situation and various things about how the Shawshank film plays out. There is 
infidelity, there is revenge, and there is revenge through a deceptive switch that occurs toward 
the end of the story, just like how Andy gets revenge on the Warden by switching the 
bookkeeping or accounting ledger with the Bible. It's also worth noting the neat little detail that, 
when the warden discovers he's no longer got the ledger locked away in the vault/safe but 
instead, a Bible with the shape of a rock hammer carved into its pages -- the hiding place for the 
tool Andy used to tunnel out of Shawshank -- the warden drops the Bible and it falls down right 
in front of the camera, open to a page that's clearly a page of the Book of Exodus -- and all this 
as part of Andy's plan for his own great exodus from Shawshank. 


